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definite result, perhaps in consequence of a tendency to the formation of a solid pellicle at the common surfaces. But with chloroform and water, and with associations of chloroform, water, and acetic acid (acting as a common solvent), the experiment succeeded. The motes were always collected in the upper, more aqueous, layer, even when the composition of the two layers into which the liquid separated was so nearly the same that a few additional drops of acetic acid sufficed to prevent separation altogether.
In this and similar cases a marked tendency to foaming may be observed when the composition is such that separation just fails to take place.
The Lowering of Tension by the Condensation of Ether Vapour.
The suspension of water in an inverted tube of small bore is familiar to all. The limit of diameter was investigated some years ago by Duprez*. A. glass tube, such as that shown in Fig. 2, is ground true at the lower end, and at the upper end is connected to an india-rubber tube provided with a pinch-cock. Water is sucked up from a vessel of moderate size, the rubber is nipped, and by a quick motion the tube and the vessel are separated, preferably by a downward movement of the latter. In this way of working Duprez found that the liquid might remain suspended in tubes of diameter up to 16 millim., and with the aid of a sliding plate up to 19'85 millim. The theory is given in Maxwell's article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (" On Capillary Action "). For lecture purposes it is well not to attempt too much. The tube employed by me had an internal diameter of 14^- millim., and there was no difficulty in obtaining suspension. The experiment on the effect of ether-vapour was then as follows:—The inverted tube, with its suspended water, being held in a clamp, a beaker containing a few drops of ether was brought up from below until the free surface of the water was in contact with ether vapour. The lowering of tension, which follows the condensation of vapour, is then strikingly shown by the sudden precipitation of the water.
Breath Figures and their Projection.
These figures are perhaps most readily prepared upon the plan described in Riess's Electricity. The carefully cleaned glass plate upon which the image is to be received is placed upon a flat metallic slab, and upon it again rests the coin to be copied, for example, a shilling. The two conductors form the coatings of a Leyden jar, and are connected by wires to the discharging
* " Sur un oas particulier de I'fiquilibre des liquides," Bmxelles Acad. Sci. M6m. xxvi. 1851; xxvnr. 1854.which acts as a. solvent to both, gave no
